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JOHN AMOS COMENIUS, 


CITIZEN OF THE WORLD' 


On the monument to John Amos 
Comenius at Naarden, near Amsterdam, he 
is deseribed as Didacticus, 


Philosophus.’’ By his own people Comenius 


‘*Theologus, 


is remembered not only as the leader of 
their church but as a great patriot whose 
life was dedicated courageously but in vain 
their homeland. 


to their restoration to 


Throughout their history from his day 
down to the present Comenius continued to 
be a symbol of courage and inspiration to 
the Czechs; Thomas Masaryk, whose name 
will always shine as a beacon-light for his 
people, proclaimed his indebtedness to 
Comenius whose Bequest, ‘‘together with 
the Kralice Bible of the Bohemian Breth- 
ren,’’ was for him ‘‘a daily memento, 
national and political.’’ But Comenius was 
more than a great patriot devoted to the 
welfare of his people. No narrow national- 
ist, he realized that no nation could be 
secure except in a world united by a com- 
mon purpose and by common ideals in a 
‘sacred and universal concert of nations.’’ 
This is what Jules Michelet meant when he 
said of Comenius that in losing his country 
he gained the world. 

It is one of the ironies of history that a 
man who devoted his whole life to the cause 
of peace and universal brotherhood should 

1 Address delivered on the occasion of the Inter 
University Celebration of the 350th Anniversary of 
the Birth of Comenius, Teachers College, Columbia 


OF 


University, March 25, 1942. 


By 
I. L. KANDEL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


be remembered only for his contributions 
to educational theory and the text-books 
which he prepared. It is also characteristic 
of the politician’s state of mind that, when 
he sought Sweden as a haven where he could 
work for the great cause which he had 
espoused, Comenius was advised by Oxen- 
stierna to devote himself to schoolmaster- 
ing. ‘‘My advice, 
that you first do something for the schools, 


’”? ‘ 


said Oxenstierna, ‘‘is 


and bring the study of the Latin tongue to 
a greater facility ; thus vou will prepare for 
those matters’’—the 


greater program of 


world peace. This attitude of mind was to 
be repeated three centuries later when the 
League of Nations turned a deaf ear to the 
plea that education should also be employed 
under its aegis as an instrument for the 
promotion of a new world order. 
Comenius, however, showed greater in- 
sight into the needs of his age than did the 
politicians. It is not necessary to attempt 


to establish a claim to originality for 


Comenius. If he was not original, he did 
at least have the ability to see the real bear- 
ings of the contributions which had been 
made by his predecessors and his contem- 
poraries to human thought and to a new 
world order. He had the insight to bring 
together the somewhat isolated suggestions 
and recommendations made by others into 
one program and to go beyond them in an 
active campaign to convert this program 
reality. Others had 


into a_ practical 
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but it 


remained for Comenius to attempt to make 


dreamed dreams and seen visions 


them the basis of both national and inter- 
national policy. To trace Comenius’s ideas 
back to their origins is not difficult, but the 
fact that he may have derived inspiration 
from others does not in any way diminish 
the credit which should be his due for the 
efforts which he put forward throughout 
his career to make them effective and vital 
springs for political action. He was heir 
to the faith in universal brotherhood which 
had 


him and will continue to be an inspiration 


animated every humane man_ before 


men of good will until it is estab- 
earth. He 
citizen of the world. 
His faith in 
an internationally ordered world did not 
deflect that 
was in his power to restore his people to 


had 


thoughts 


to all 


lished on Was in this sense a 


universal brotherhood and 


him, however, from doing all 


the homeland from which they been 
ruthlessly driven. If his’ first 
were directed to the education of his people, 
it was, as he wrote, ‘‘with no other intent 
but that, should God in His merey toward 
us restore us to our native land, supports 
might be in readiness, whereby the harm 
wrought to our schools and our youth might 
be the more rapidly repaired,”’ But he was 
more than a nationalist; he was a humani- 
tarian who wished to see educational oppor- 
tunities provided for ‘‘all alike, gentle and 
simple, rich and poor, boys and girls, in 
great towns and small, down to the country 


And 


who is born a human being is born with this 


villages. for this reason. Everyone 


intent—that he should be a human being, 
that is a reasonable creature ruling over 
the other creatures and bearing the likeness 
of his Maker.’’ 


to pass before this ideal was to be ineor- 


Nearly two centuries were 


porated in the edueational policies of na- 
tions. 

Comenius was not content, however, with 
the provision of educational opportunities 
Univer- 


for all according to their abilities. 
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sal education must be informed with knowl- 
edge garnered from all the world, if uni- 
versal humane education was to be dissemi- 
nated. Education must become a way of 
light ‘‘that the yvoung,’’ as Comenius wrote, 
‘‘might be rescued from the mazes of the 
world and better instructed about all things 
from their very elements’’ and that ‘‘men’s 
should be gradually raised from 


minds 
darkness to light and withdrawn from the 
the 


straightforward way of everlasting truth.’’ 


vague and casual opinions. to one 

If the contributions of Comenius to edu- 
cation no longer arouse the interest which 
they did even as recently as fifty years ago, 
it is not because they have become obsolete 
or discredited ; it is because they have been 
embodied in the thinking of the world of 
education. Of the teacher of Poland, 
Sweden, England Holland, whose 


‘Gate of Tongues Unlocked’’ was trans- 


and 


lated in his own day into most of the lan- 
vuages of Europe and into Turkish, Arabic, 


Persian and ‘‘Mongolian,’’ Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler could say on the oceasion 
of the celebration of his 800th anniver- 
sary: 


The place of Comenius in the history of eduea- 
tion, therefore, is one of commanding importance. 
He introduces and dominates the whole modern 
movement in the field of elementary and secondary 
His relation to our present teaching is 
that held by 


toward modern science, and Bacon and Descartes 


education. 


similar to Copernicus and Newton 


toward modern philosophy. 


A great injustice has been done to the 
work and memory of Comenius in the fail- 
ure to understand that he was more than a 
schoolman and that his lifelong devotion to 
education was based on his desire to lay the 
foundations for the larger scheme which he 
developed simultaneously with his works on 
education. Education, as Michelet pointed 
out, was, in Comenius’s opinion, to be the 
way to peace and to universal brotherhood. 
For Comenius was not a dreamer; the 
times in which he lived were such as to im- 
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pel any thoughtful man to turn his mind 
to plans for the amelioration of the ills 
which overwhelmed the world. <A refugee 
in a world torn by religious dissensions and 
imperialist aggressions he saw Europe 
being devastated by prolonged wars and in 
England, where he hoped to see the fruition 
of his plans for a better world order, the 
outbreak of war and civil strife in which 
men could find no time to consider pro- 
posals for perpetual peace destroyed the 
great hope which he had entertained of see- 
ing his ideas realized. Homeless in a world 
which refused to turn its attention to plans 
for the restoration § of 
Comenius rejected the offers of a safe haven 
in the American colonies in order that he 
might devote himself to the redemption of 
Europe. 

Comenius has been described as a mil- 
lenarian; devoutly religious, he could not 
but accept the promise of a better world. 
Faced with the conditions of his day, how- 
ever, he felt it his duty to contribute, so 
far as his powers would permit, to hasten- 
ing the realization of that promise in his 
time. It was in this connection that he 
sought to turn to practical use the new 
knowledge which was being accumulated. 
With his contemporaries he shared the hope 
that the newly discovered sciences would, 
as Bacon had already expressed it, be used 
**to endow human life with new discoveries 
and resources,’’ ‘‘to extend more widely the 
powers and greatness of man’s estate, to 
secure the sovereignty of man over nature,”’ 
‘for the finding out the true nature of all 
things, whereby God might have the more 
glory in the workmanship of them, and men 
the more fruit of them.”’ 

While Comenius the 
learning, he was disturbed by the threat- 
ened danger of specialization in which men 
would become immersed in their own im- 
mediate interests and neglect the practical 
contribution which could only be made by 
a synthesis of all the knowledge then in 


world — sanity, 


welcomed new 
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process of being accumulated. He antici- 
pated by three centuries the current move- 
ment for the unification and eoordination 
of the sciences as a tool for social progress 
and human welfare. Comenius was not a 
scientist but he realized fully the poten- 
the 
Bacon, he constituted himself a ‘‘ Merchant 


¢ 


tialities of sciences. <A disciple of 
of Light,’’ a mission which brought him an 
invitation to England in 1641. 


has been described by R. Fitzgibbon Young 


This visit 


in his scholarly study of ‘‘Comenius in 
England”’ and its anniversary was widely 
celebrated last fall by the British universi- 
ties. If he did not succeed in securing the 
establishment of the 
or Pansophie College, for the coordination 


international center, 
of the knowledge and sciences of the world, 
he did participate in, 
tributed to, the discussions which ultimately 
the the Royal 


and probably con- 
resulted in founding of 
Society. 

It can not be emphasized too strongly 
that, important as were the contributions 
of Comenius to education, nothing that he 
did in this field has meaning except as it is 


related to his larger design for the coordi- 


nation of the knowledge of the world for 
the advancement of human welfare. This 
task, as he wrote in 1669, 


would be the work of more than one man, particu 
larly when he was a Comenius, so frankly confess 
ing the scantiness of his own equipment in this 
regard; wherefore he must be given collaborators, 
six or eight learned men who would ransack all the 
libraries and supply him with the more choice mate 
rials for his own pen to reduce to order. Nor would 
the work be of a single age even, if it were brought 
to its proper perfection. Consequently there would 
have to be founded at this juncture a college such 
as the illustrious Bacon desired, dedicated to all 
the studies of the world, of men whose care was to 
bring about augmentations, worthy of the human 


race, in the sciences and arts.2 


A few years earlier, in his ‘‘Great Didac- 
tic,’’ Comenius deseribed the kind of eol- 


2Translation from Young’s ‘‘Comenius in 


England,’’ p. 36. 
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lege which should be established. Learned 


men 


should make it the object of their combined labors 


to establish thoroughly the foundations of the 
sciences, to spread the light of wisdom throughout 
the human race with greater success than has here 
tofore been attained and to benefit mankind by new 
and useful inventions. For unless we desire to 
remain ever in the same position, or even to go 
back, we must take care that our successful begin- 
nings lead on to further advances. For this no 
individual, and no single generation sufficeth, and 
that the work should be 


carried on by many persons, working in concert and 


it is therefore essential 


using as a starting-point the researches of their 


predecessors. This Universal College would bear 
the same relation to other schools that the belly 
bears to other members of the body, that of a liv- 
ing laboratory supplying sap, vitality and strength 
to all. 


Co- 


the creation of 


This was the great task to which 
menius dedicated his life— 
a Universal College, a Pansophie College, 
a Temple of Universal Wisdom, ‘‘a strue- 
ture of truth, human and divine,’’ which 
would take all knowledge as the sphere of 
its activities and in which learned men from 
all over the world would cooperate. It was 
not, however, the accumulation of knowl- 
edge for its own sake in which Comenius 
was interested, but its unification, coordi- 
nation and advancement for human welfare 
and universal peace. In expressing his 
hopes Comenius speaks as any contemporary 
would speak to us to-day: 


There is needed in this century, he wrote in his 
[‘‘Pattern of Universal 


**Pansophiae Diatyposis 
Knowledge,’’ 1643], an immediate remedy for the 
frenzy which has seized many men and is driving 
them in their madness to their mutual destruction. 
For we witness throughout the world disastrous and 
destructive flames of discords and wars devastating 
kingdoms and peoples with such persistence that all 
men seem to have conspired for their mutual ruin 
which will end only with the destruction of them- 
selves and the universe. Nothing is, therefore, more 
necessary for the stability of the world, if it is not 
to perish completely, than some universal rededica- 
tion of minds. Universal harmony and peace must 


be secured for the whole human race. By peace 


and harmony, however, I mean not that external 
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peace between rulers and peoples among themselves, 
but an internal peace of minds inspired by a system 
of ideas and feelings. If this could be attained, 
the human race has a possession of great promise. 

This system of ideas and feelings could 
be attained through universal knowledge 
which, as the foundation and coordinator 
of all things, would secure order and pro- 
duce good rulers of states. But it would 
do more, if the masses would be permitted 
to learn and understand that the public and 
private welfare of all depend upon the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility by each for his 
own proper function in life. With nations 
scattered over the whole world and divided 
by differences of languages much could be 
gained not only for each nation but for all 
peoples of the earth, if they had a common 
basis for mutual understanding which they 
could share through a common language. 
Such a common basis could be achieved and 
disseminated because of the expansion of 
intercourse between all parts of the world 
through navigation, printing and the prom- 
Further, the dissemi- 
nation of universal knowledge was made 
possible by the discovery of a method 
whereby all men could learn all things 
thoroughly (omnes omnia omnino). The 
great task for the Pansophie College would 
be to coordinate and unify all knowledge 
and adapt it for convenient use by this 


ises of the sciences. 


method. 
Comenius was not content, however, with 
the coordination and unification of the 


knowledge of the past and of his day. The 
Pansophie College would be concerned with 
emphasizing the coherence of all things, 
with stressing the possibilities of constant 
progress and with insisting on the perpet- 
ual interdependence and unification of all 
knowledge. Directly attacking the current 
belief that intellectual achievement had al- 
ready reached its limits, he urged that the 
duty of the Pansophie College would also 
be to reveal the unknown areas which still 
remained to be discovered. Knowledge to 
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be effective must, he urged, be universal and 
without any serious gaps; it must be true 
and sifted from the false and useless, and 
it must be so simplified and free from ob- 
scurities and ambiguities that it would of 
itself exercise an influence on the mind. 
The light of true knowledge would serve 
to promote universal knowledge and cul- 
tural unity throughout the world. 

More than three centuries separate the 
age of Comenius from that in which we live. 
Comenius may have expressed his ideas in 
a mold which differs from ours; his faith 
may have been rooted in sanctions which a 
world, become skeptical and cynical, has 
questioned. We may know more of the hid- 
den causes of things than even the optimis- 
tie age of Comenius considered possible. 
And yet we may well ask ourselves whether, 
with all the apparatus of knowledge and 
learning and with all the equipment of mod- 
ern methods of investigation, we have ad- 
vanced much further toward the realization 
of the hopes which Comenius entertained 
for an understanding world of peace and 
universal brotherhood. The world, again 
enveloped by the destructive flames of a 
devastating war which threatens to end in 
the destruction of ourselves and the uni- 
verse, is once more setting out on the same 
quest which makes Comenius as real for our 
day as he was for his and gives him his 
rightful place among those who have labored 
for an internationally ordered world. 

More clearly than the statesmen of his 
day Comenius realized that the ideals which 
he preached could not be achieved by polit- 
ical methods and conventions alone nor by 
the increase and dissemination of knowl- 
edge alone unless that knowledge were 
imbued with the common ideals and pur- 
poses, shared by the whole of the human 
race. If any one should be disposed to 
ignore the design of Comenius, the theo- 
logian and idealist philosopher, for a peace- 
ful and harmonious world, he is urged to 
compare that design with the proposal for 
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a ‘World Encyclopaedia’’ 


few years ago by H. G. Wells, the secularist 


put forward a 


and naturalist philosopher. 

Like Comenius, Wells deplores ‘‘the con- 
spicuous ineffectiveness of modern knowl- 
trained and studied thought 
Wells, like Co- 
menius before him, is critical of the intense 


edge and. . 
in contemporary affairs.’’ 


specialization and compartmentalization of 
knowledge. Referring to those who watched 
the birth of the League of Nations, Wells 
writes : 


Possibly all the knowledge and all the directive 
ideas needed to establish a wise and stable settle 
ment of the world’s affairs in 1919 existed in bits 
and fragments, here and there, but practically noth 
ing had been assembled, practically nothing had 
been thought out, nothing practically had been done 
to draw that knowledge and these ideas together 
into a comprehensive conception of the world... . 
We live in a world of unused and misapplied knowl 
edge and skill. ... Can scientific knowledge and 
specialized thought be brought into more effective 
relation to general affairs? 


Comenius’s answer to this question was 
his design for a Temple of Universal Wis- 
dom; Wells’s answer is that 


a new social organ, a new institution—which for 
a time I shall call World Encyclopaedia, is the 
means whereby we can solve the problem of that 
jigsaw puzzle and bring all the scattered and in 
effective mental wealth of our world into something 
like a common understanding, and into effective 
reaction upon our vulgar everyday political, social 
and Ce 
really a scheme for the reorganization and reorien 
tation of education and information throughout the 


economic am sketching what is 


world. 


The World Eneyclopaedia of Wells, like the 
Pansophie College of Comenius, would be a 
world-wide organization of intellectuals and 
specialists, corresponding associates of the 
Encyclopaedia organization. 


Such an Encyclopaedia organization [writes 
Wells in words which almost sound like quotations 
from Comenius] could spread, like a nervous net- 
work, a system of mental control over the globe, 
knitting all the intellectual workers of the world 


through a common interest and a common medium 
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of expression into a more and more conscious ¢o- 
operating unity and a growing sense of their own 
Without a World Encyclopaedia to 


minds together in 


dignity. ... 
hold 
common interpretation of reality, there is no hope 


men’s something like a 


whatever of anything but an accidental and tran- 
sitory alleviation of any of our world troubles. As 
mankind is, so it will remain, until it pulls its mind 


together. 

So speaks Wells, the modernist; so spoke 
Comenius, the educator and theologian. It 
thought with the 


present which justified the universities of 


is his community of 


Great Britain and justifies us in celebrating 
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the anniversary of a man who, as educator 
and as an internationalist, belongs to all 
ages. Comenius was a citizen of the world, 
but he could believe in a world united by 
and a common purpose 
surrendering faith in his own 
people. He could trust God that the rule 
of their affairs would again be restored to 
the Czech people, and at the same time cling 
to his faith in universal brotherhood and 
understanding, 


a common ideal 


without 


peace through universal 
which alone can ensure the security of 


nations and the welfare of the world. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE STUDY AS 


FUNCTIONAL: A REPLY TO 


DR. SISSON' 


Tne main thesis of this is that 


foreign-language study is indispensable to 


paper 


the educational curriculum of an age which, 
imperiled by a barbarian invasion of gigan- 
tic proportions, needs for its survival every 
intellectual tool, every resource of the mind, 
every approach to its problems that the hu- 
man race has ever devised. 

I concur with Dr. Sisson that the whole 
problem of what and how great a role for- 
eign languages shall play in the eurrieulum 
fundamentally concerns edueational values 
which are the ideas and beliefs one wenera- 
tion judges to be its most essential contri- 
bution to race knowledge and therefore 
most worthy of transmission to the future. 
It follows that educational values change 
with time, not so much in respect of the 
which educa- 


ideas and_ beliefs 


tional values, as in the order of importance 


compose 
each new age assigns to these elements. 
Dr. 
vether with almost every assertion in his 
article, the standard attitude of his gen- 


Sisson’s educational values are, to- 


eration, a generation which formed its men- 
tal habits in the era of Darwin, Spencer, 


1See E. O. Sisson, SCHOOL AND Society, Novem- 
ber 1, 1941. 


By 
CARL GRANT 


CLIFFORD J. SCOTT HIGH SCHOOL, 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Huxley, Mill and the positivist school of 
science. 

Problems which apparently seem very 
simple to Dr. Sisson to us appear to be 
enormously complex and to possess ramifi- 
sations that Dr. Sisson apparently does not 
even suspect. All that he brings under his 
observation becomes wonderfully simple. 
Men of my generation have been trained to 
prefer a complete view of chaos to a false, 
isolated and arbitrary order. 

We do not wish to align ourselves with 
certain apologists for culture who irrespon- 
sibly scorn the vocational aspects of life. 
We recognize the quixotie stupidity of not 
accepting the fact that a very great number 
of highly useful citizens are not equipped 
to master or to employ profitably the so- 
called academic subjects. For these, voea- 
tional training is sufficient to bring about 
that maximum expansion of personality 
which is edueation. Yet, on the other hand, 
we are confronted by the fact that the very 
best intelligence has long been short-cir- 
cuited by the emphasis which even our most 
purely academic institutions place upon the 
vocational. Our keenest and most intelli- 
gent young people, induced by the general 
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acceptance of this educational value, devote 


‘ ; 


all their energies and talents to ‘‘careers,’ 
usually well-paid and secure jobs which 
have little to do with society’s welfare and 
development, if, indeed, they are not down- 
right inimical to it. Moreover, it can not 
be controverted that this very general ten- 
dency has led to the great disequilibrium 
in our society between technical progress 
and moral cretinism. If our best intelli- 
vence were trained for leadership in right 
principles, and not for salaries or security, 
our technical progress would be utilized for 
the preservation of man and not for his 
extinction. 

We who are inured to paradox and 
trained to look for causality in apparently 
unrelated phenomena are beginning to 
wonder whether our emphasis on vocational 
values may not be a clue as to why earning 
one’s bread and butter tends to become an 
increasingly difficult affair in our modern 
We are beginning to wonder, too, 
whether Christ’s economies :—‘‘ Therefore 
take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? 
or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? (For after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek :) for your heav- 
enly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things. But seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and his righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you.’’!— 
is not, after all, and from a quite scientific 
point of view the soundest economies ever 
formulated, expecially if the period of 
audit be long-range; whether we would not 
have a greater and more stable prosperity 
if first we cultivated the moral order and 
made integrity, unselfishness and right- 
eousness our chief educational values. 

This is a plea for the cultural values. 
Since ‘‘culture’’ is so widely associated 
with ‘‘futility’’—a further indication of 
the gravity of our position—we had best 
define it in the sense used by most modern 


world. 


1 Matthew vi, 31-33. 
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historians. By ‘‘eculture’’ we mean that at- 
tempt upon the part of a nation to inter- 
pret the daily experiences of life through 
art-forms and so to relate these experiences 
to the big, ultimate questions: What is life? 
Why are we here? Whither are we tend- 
ing? The nation’s whole life from birth 
to death is the acting out of its answers to 
these questions. Far from being the eon- 
cern solely of leisured people, the cultural 
life is in varying degrees shared by ail. It 
is the activity which distinguishes the hu- 
man being as a type, an activity as insepar- 
ably a part of human life as the physical— 
perhaps a more important part since, in the 
finality of crises, man is accustomed to sae- 
rifice what favors the physical and material 
side of life for the cultural. 

Can a nation build its eulture in isola- 
tion, that is, without contributions from 
foreign peoples? Has any great nation 
done this? Did, for example, the Chinese, 
Babylonians, Egyptians and Greeks really 
erect great intellectual structures without 
the aid of foreign languages or, since for- 
eign languages are ultimately the medium 
of transmission, without the aid of foreign 
cultures? The answer to this is not as easy 
as Dr. Sisson imagines. In regard to the 
first two, the Chinese and Babylonian, the 
paucity of evidence would allow a very 
wide divergence of opinion. We are com- 
ing to regard these ancient civilizations as 
the psychologist describes the mind, in the 
image of the iceberg: the relatively small 
portion above the surface is ‘‘reeorded’’ 
history, the greater below is the myth 
which stands at the source of every major 
eulture. We are beginning to humble our- 
selves before the myth, and to realize that 
far from being a primitive attempt to in- 
terpret nature, it is perhaps the purest and 
most direct approach to truth. Without 
doubt, great international movements of 
prehistory are compacted in the symbols 
of the myth. But even in recorded his- 
little is civilizations 


tory too known of 
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which may have influenced the Chinese, the 
ancient Tibetan civilization, for example. 
Of the Greeks alone can we really speak 
with some certitude, but here again, the 
judgment we pass upon the Greeks is a 
matter of interpretation and therefore rela- 
tive. We who are deeply involved in the 
life-and-death issues of these critical times 
consider that age to be most vital which is 
least abstract and removed from life, which 
probes most deeply into the spirit of man. 
The 19th century by affinity chose the 4th 
and 5th centuries B.c. as the highest expres- 
sion of the Greek spirit. The elements of 
this spirit, which the 19th century exhalted, 
we now take to be symptoms of its decline 
death. In the 
which evaluates history with reference to 


and modern judgment, 
human psychology and not to a sort of 
primitive machine, the Greeks made their 
most valuable contributions in the age of 
Pythagoras, Heraclitus and Aeschylus, an 
age hitherto considered minor. This was 
the age when Greece was consolidating and 


had 


amassed in her role of melting pot of the 


integrating all the treasures’ she 


ancient world. It was only in the follow- 
ing centuries of internal disorder and de- 
cline that Greece imposed upon herself the 


‘ 


‘classical’? ideal of isolation. Like every 
moribund culture, she clutched at this illu- 
sion until the brutal reality of a barbarian 
invasion wrenched it from her. 

Can any nation isolate itself and yet 
develop its genius to a maximum expres- 
We can get light on these difficult 
and unwieldy riddles by bringing them 


sion ? 


down to the terms of the individual life. 
Stated thus, the question would be: Can the 
individual—you or I—isolate himself from 
all human relationships and yet develop 
himself to the fullest extent of his eapabili- 
ties? The question stated in these terms is 
rhetorical, for we can hardly conceive of 
the human personality at all without rela- 


tionship. And so the nation in its culture- 


building seizes upon every material within 
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its grasp: every ideal, idea, opinion, art, 
point of view, experience, vision, without 
any respect to its own physical periphery. 
Now the medium of this cultural inter- 
change is, basically, the word, or language, 
which as the tool of culture-building has a 
double aspect: first, as native language it 
is the medium in which the nation unfolds 
its own genius; secondly, as foreign lan- 
vuage it conveys materials and points of 
view from foreign sources which not only 
fecundate and enrich the native culture 
but act as correctives and eriticisms to it. 
It is this latter process that is so vital 
a part of culture-building, for it enables 
the nation to view its own growth from 
without, objectively. It is, of 
ancillary to this secondary aspect of lan- 
vuage that foreign-language study serves a 


eourse, as 


highly functional role in the educational 
eurriculum. 

Dr. Sisson has so grossly misrepresented 
the nature of language teaching that read- 
ers unacquainted with present-day methods 
and objectives will wonder how language 
study can ever serve so lofty a task as eul- 
tural emissary. In academic institutions 
which actually try to perform their fune- 
not merely 
fronts hiding emptiness and disorder, for- 


tion and are million-dollar 
eign languages are taught always with re- 
gard to their value as channel and trans- 
mitter of cultural vitality. 
find their value primarily as a key to the 
treasure of experience and wisdom that 
mankind has stored up over the centuries 
in literature in the hope that history need 
not always be a repetition of the old errors, 
a never-ending round of poverty, blood- 
shed, disease, sorrow and death. If lan- 
guage teachers have refused to give all 
their oblations to the golden idol of voca- 
tion, it is because they realize—albeit un- 
consciously—that they, too, are working 
toward noble ends. 

A teacher who makes language study 
functional would, for example, learn or 


Languages here 
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teach Spanish primarily with the view to 
unlocking the pages of the great Spanish 
mystics, of Cervantes, of the world-re- 
nowned dramatists, of Unamuno, of Ortega 
y Gasset and others on whose every page 
are the inspired wisdom and profound com- 
ments on the business of living in which 
we are all foreibly interested. 

On the day I read Dr. Sisson’s plea for 
more social science and less—meaning no— 
foreign language, my third-year French 
class was reading Alphonse Daudet’s, Le 
Secret de Maitre Cornille, which is a study 
of the effects of the Industrial Revolution 
upon a community and an individual, of 
the solution on the part of that community 
to the most pressing problem of unemploy- 
ment. Earlier in the term we had read 
La derniére Classe and Le Si¢ge de Berlin 
by the same author, stories which present 
certain history 
through the eyes of the individual. Now 
these ideas—all, incidentally, bona fide so- 


episodes of European 


cial science and all problems which press 
hard upon us to-day—are embedded in the 
flawless perfection of Daudet’s language, 
in his beautiful, rich imagery, glowing with 
the warmth of human emotions, tenderness 
and compassion for the suffering of his fel- 
low creatures. Whatever solutions have al- 
ready been made to our great social and 
economie problems and what further solu- 
tions will be made in the future have come 
from just this stirring of the emotions in 
human relationships, rather than from a 
eold, analytical, laboratory study with sci- 
entific pretensions. It is the art-form alone 
that can convey the spark of emotion as 
well as the idea. 

The social-science approach to our prob- 
lems has not only been less than wholly 
effective but, unless balanced by the hu- 
manizing power of art, can be a highly dan- 
gerous instrument, as we may see from its 
workings in Fascist countries. In attempt- 
ing to solve problems which are essentially 
human, and therefore emotional and quali- 
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tative, by analytical, objective and quanti- 
tative methods, this approach suffers from 
an inner conflict which has produced such 
intellectual perversions as euthanasia, race 
supremacy, subjugation of the individual 
to government, destruction of the family 
unit—all bona fide social science in Ger- 
many and Italy, which banished art with 
its very first victims. 

The problem of the curriculum is not one 
of substitution, as Dr. Sisson implies, but 
of expansion and intensification, and since 
we are now confronted by the most corro- 
sive barbarian invasion of all history, an 
invasion that would destroy all culture and 
progress, we need every truth, every tool of 
We 


do not need more of one subject and less of 


the mind, every defense of the spirit. 


another, we require more of all: more social 
studies, more languages, more arts, more 
crafts, more literature, more science, more 
technics. Our students suffer not from an 
excess aS many suppose, but from a lack of 
intellectual stimulation. 

Typical of the bread-and-butter attitude 
toward cultural Dr. 
assertion that a knowledge of Latin roots 


matters is Sisson’s 
does not explain the English word from 
But 
is derived from avis—though | 


which it is derived. knowing that 
‘aviation’ 


must confess I knew this derivation before 


’ 


I knew of the existence of Dr. Sisson—sets 
in motion for me the thrilling drama of 
man’s attempt over the centuries to wrest 
the secret of flight from the bird; it evokes 
Daedalus and lIearus, Leonardo Da Vinci, 
the Wright brothers. 
of propulsion, the airplane relies on prin- 


Except for the means 


ciples to maintain itself in flight which in 


birds are instinets. ‘‘Aviation’’ is, there- 


fore, exactly ‘‘birding’’ 
derivation gives one a knowledge of psy- 


and to know this 


chology that one who knows no Latin could 
not The 
freighted with human qualities, a medium 
of poetry, a vehicle of new thought. This 
is one value of the knowledge of Latin, that 


possibly have. word becomes 
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it enables us to reanimate the word with 
the breath of life the makers of language 
Is this a very slight value, a 
The fu- 
ture of poetry and the future of the En- 


first vave it. 


value only for the leisured few? 


glish language as culture-builder lies just 
in this rediscovery of the original energies 
thought 


would hardly count as positive values in 


of words. Poetry and creative 
Dr. Sisson’s estimation, vet we of a younger 
veneration are coming to believe in the sei- 
entific exactitude of Walt Whitman’s: 


The words of true poems give you more than poems, 


Events. 
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They give you to form for yourself poems, religions, 
war, peace, behaviors, histories, essays, daily life, 
and everything else, 

They balance ranks, colours, races, creeds and the 


sexes.* 


It is the lack of these very elements of 
imagination and vision that nullifies Dr. 
Sisson’s thesis. Imagination and _ vision, 
these are the prime requisites in every 
problem to-day, and in closing may we 
make a plea that they be ealled in to aid 
in the solution of the problem to which this 


paper is devoted? 





YOUTH EDUCATION—WHOSE 
RESPONSIBILITY? 

Av the annual convention of 

School 


the American 


Association of Administrators in San 
Francisco, George D. Strayer, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
delivered an address before the Edueational 
Policies Commission on the subject, “Planning 
a National for Older 
Youth.” 


Dr. Strayer, who is a 


Edueational Program 
member of the ecom- 
mission, recalled that the organization had been 
“deeply concerned with the educational needs 
of older youth” since 1937, when it published 
“The Unique Function of Education in Amer- 
ican Democracy” and took the position that edu- 
eation is challenged to “meet the unemployment 
that disturbs and baffles youth” by constructive 
action in furnishing voeational guidance and 
preparing pupils for “the realities of the stern 
scene in front of them’; that, again in 1938, the 
commission published “The Structure and Ad- 
ministration of Edueation in American Demoe- 
racy,” in which it warned against the danger of 
setting up two systems of education in the 
United States, one under state and local control, 
the other under government control, and that, 
finally, in 1941, a published report declared the 
two systems of education to be actually in exist- 
ence, “the state and local systems on the one 
hand, and the federal youth agencies [CCC and 
NYA] on the other.” 

sint, the 


commission reeom- 


Quae cum ita 


mended that after “their present emergency as- 
signment of defense training” the CCC and the 
NYA be discontinued, their functions “in voca- 
tional training, general education, student aid 
and guidance” relinquished to the regular chan- 
nels of education “along with reasonable grants 
of federal funds.” Furthermore, Dr. Strayer 
declares: 

clear the conditions 


It has become that 


necessary for an effective youth education pro- 


now 


gram can not be realized either by piecemeal tinker- 
ing with the present high-school offering, or by the 
establishment of parallel federal educational sys- 
tems. Nothing short of a comprehensive revision 
of state and local youth education programs will 
suffice. 

Our profession must discover the adjustments 
that are necessary ... and, having found what is 
needed, we must act. 

The commission believes that this is a peculiarly 
favorable time to make such a reorganization. ... 
We have an interlude, for the period of the war, 
which we may use in constructive planning for a 
national edueation program for older youth, di- 
rected toward the tremendous problems which will 
confront us in the post-war period. 


Dr. Strayer summarized the commission’s 
plans for “a permanent post-war program” as 
follows: First, to send “skilled observers to 
study on the spot the most effective plans for 
the education of older youth that can be found 
in any school or school system in any part of the 

2 Walt Whitman, ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,’’ ‘‘Song of 
the Answerer.’’ 
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United States’—a ease-study method to dis- 
cover, not the average, but the best practice in 
any section of the country; second, to publish a 
volume containing “not only the record of the 
good practices observed .. . but an application 
of these good practices to specifie school situa- 


tions,” translating, in other words, the eduea- 


into terms 


tional philosophy of the commission 
of specific action in a simple, illustrative school 
system”; third, to invite the cooperation of each 
of the state departments of education “in devel 
oping a state-wide youth education program, in- 
cluding the legislation necessary to make such a 
program effective. This “ ‘grass-root’ technique” 
will give teachers and administrators a part in 


formulating plans. The commission will be a 


clearing house for the separate “state efforts,” 
furnish the state departments with nationally 
significant information and keep them posted on 
developments in other states. Each state, how- 
ever, will be left free to conduct its own “edu- 
cational project.” 

In conelusion, Dr. Strayer asked for com- 
ments and constructive contributions to the solv- 
ing of the problem and declared that “educa- 
tional leadership must be strongly enough or- 
eanized, well enough financed and_ strongly 
enough econvineed of its basic purposes to fash- 
ion a program as well as to form a philosophy.” 
He thinks that, unless the profession can solve 
“this particular problem,” the government will 
be forced to attack it and “the chance to create 
a community-centered, universal, fiscally inde- 
pendent, locally directed and fully democratic 
youth edueation will have been lost to the Amer- 


ican people, perhaps forever. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


PATRIOTIC motives have spurred educational 
institutions the country over to lengthen sum- 
mer sessions and crowd their schedules with 
offerings related to the war crisis. 

All divisions of Louisiana State University 
will follow the lead of its School of Medicine 
12-month 


terms of six 


and Law School in operating on a 
basis, beginning in June. Two 
weeks each will enable students to take from 10 
The ROTC will 


operate on a full schedule, so that high-school 


to 12 semester hours of work. 


graduates may enroll in courses leading to offi- 


cers’ commissions. By attending the Library 
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School for one six-week period, two six-week 
periods or three summer terms of 12 weeks 
each, the student may qualify, respectively, as 
a librarian for a school of less than 100 regis 
trants, as librarian for a school of from 100 to 
Bachelor 
The College of 
Edueation will offer new courses dealing with 
traditional 


200 registrants or for the degree of 


of Seience in Library Science. 
American foreign policy and the 
effect of the war upon it; the principles of in- 
ternational law and “the factors that have pro 
duced international lawlessness”; Latin-Ameri 
can relations and the SOCLO pe litical develop 
ments in Latin America, and the “role of Latin 
the Western Hemi- 


sphere from a strategic and economic point of 


America in the defense of 


view.” 

George Williams College (Chieago) will hold 
two summer sessions, one in Chicago and one at 
High- 


school graduates of 1942, college freshmen and 


College Camp on Lake Geneva, Wise. 


college sophomores may take a maximum of six 
semester hours of college work and earn their 
board and tuition by serving as camp employ- 
1943 


may speed their graduation and receive their 


ees. 


In Chicago, members of the class of 
degrees in March instead of in June. Courses 
will also be available for leaders of boys clubs, 
Boy Seouts and other leisure-time agencies. 
Harry Morgan Ayres, director of Columbia 
University’s summer session, has announced that 
500 new courses related to wartime needs have 
added to the 1,000 scheduled, 
making “the most extensive summer curriculum 
A complete 


semester’s program will be given by the schools 


normally 


been 
ever provided by any university.” 
of Law, Medicine, Dental and Oral Surgery and 


College 


offer undergraduates from other institutions, as 


Engineering; and Columbia will also 
well as its own students, the same advantage, so 
that four years may be telescoped into three. 
The session will begin May 23 and close Septem- 
ber 19. 


professional schools in July as well as in Sep- 


New students may enter college or the 


tember. Tuition-free, no-credit short courses in 


“specialized aspects of civilian defense” will be 
The 


others, 


available to all summer-session students. 


new offerings will embrace, among 


courses in chemistry, zoology, statistics, naviga- 
tion, preparation and use of maps, Japanese, 
Spanish, Portuguese and machine shorthand, in 


answer to the demands of the war. The Span- 
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ish, Portuguese and Japanese languages will be 


intensively taught. There will be, under the 


auspices of Teachers College, field courses in 
economics, natural science, landscape painting 


and other subjects, which will entail travel in 


New England, the Middle Atlantie States and 
the South. Those who are advanced in land- 
painting may be admitted to a course 


seape 
riven at the Provincetown (Mass.) Art Center. 
A center will also be conducted at Bard College 
( Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.), where students 
may develop, by a study of this region, a tech- 
nique that will carry over into their own com- 
munities. <A field course combining natural sei- 
ence and social science will be given “with New 
York City as a laboratory.” Of special interest 
to teachers 1s a system of loans for tuition fees 
to those who need assistance and who ean give 
evidence of their ability to repay. 

A release from the University of California, 
states that the Board of Regents has approved 
a 14-week summer session, beginning June 29 
and ending October 3. Dates of the fall term 
October 12-February 6, and of the 
spring term, February 15—June 5, so that after 


this 


will be 


year the summer session will cover 16 


weeks. Students may “shorten their time in the 
university by more than a year without lowering 


While 


it is not compulsory for students to accelerate 


the standard for the various degrees.” 


their programs, Robert G. Sproul, president of 
the university, advises it for patriotic reasons. 
“Modern war ean not be won,” he declares, “in 
long summer vacations, or by the leisurely ab- 
sorption of cultural values.” Military training 
will be available in all terms. 

Connecticut College (New London) will con- 
tribute to the war effort this summer by training 
its students, college alumnae and “qualified” 
high-school graduates as chemists, statisticians, 
nursery-school teachers and secretaries to “help 
meet the needs of the country ...1n government 
service, in industry and in community activi- 
ties.” The program is the result of consulta- 
tions with the United Aircraft Corporation and 
other industries and with both federal and state 
agencies. 

The School for Executives to be held by the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, in 
idueation Com- 


cooperation with the Teacher 
mission of the American Council on Edueation, 
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at Pine Lake Camp (Mich.), June 15-27, will 
be devoted to the theme, “The Education of 
Teachers for the World of To-morrow.” The 
two-week session will be conducted on the round- 
first on the 
problems of “The Educational Program,” the 


table-discussion basis—the week 
second, on the administrative problems involved 
in putting the program into action. Among the 
speakers to be heard at the camp will be David 
Lilienthal, Tennessee Valley Authority; Vera 
Dean, Foreign Policy Association; Eduard C. 
Lindeman, New School of Social Research (New 
York City); Robert R. Wicks, dean of religion, 
Princeton University, and Daniel Prescott, the 


University of Chicago. 


A DROP IN ENROLMENT AT NEGRO 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Rosert L. Jack, of the department of social 
science, Aleorn (Miss.) Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, has reported a comparative 
attendance study of 14 of the 17 Negro land- 
grant colleges for 1940-41 and the first semester 
of 1941-42. 
tendance received through a questionnaire study 
reveal that there are 10,235 students for the 


Accurate figures as to student at- 


current academic year as compared with 11,382 
These 
decreases may be ascribed, to a certain degree, 
to the Selective Service Act and the availability 
of defense jobs. Of the total number in atten- 
dance, 3,743, or 36.4 per cent., are freshmen. 
Five colleges reported an increase as follows: 


a year ago, or a decrease of 10 per cent. 


Arkansas State College, .6 per cent.; Aleorn 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1.5 per 
cent.; State Agricultural and Mechanical Insti- 
tute (Normal, Ala.), 3.3 per cent.; Southern 
University (Seotlandville, La.), 7.4 per cent.; 
Prairie View (Tex.) State College, 8.8 per cent. 

Although a number of colleges were unable 
to disclose the exact number of men students 
who did not return because of the Selective 
Service Act or defense jobs, none of the col- 
leges attributed to these agencies the failure 
of 149 students to return in September, 1941. 
Eight of the colleges show that 60 men were 
valled into the armed forces during the first 
semester. 

Agriculture and mechanic arts, two major 
fields of concentration in the land-grant col- 
leges, have been studied. The total enrolment 
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of students taking agriculture this year is 1,188 
as compared with 1,384 a year ago—a decrease 
of 14.1 per cent. The small decrease in me- 
chanie arts in the face of the general decrease in 
enrolment may be attributed to lucrative oppor- 
tunities available in defense jobs to persons 
with appropriate training. Of the freshmen 
enrolled, nine colleges report 530 registered in 
mechanie arts and 452 in agriculture. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


On May 10, in the city of New Orleans, the 
69th annual convention of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, will begin a week-long 
program involving “all phases’? of social and 
welfare work, as announeed by Shelby M. Har- 
Sage 


bend 


rison, general director of the Russell 
Foundation and president of the conference. 
New social problems stemming from the war 
crisis and the inevitable later consequences of 
war will be emphasized in the discussions of 
the conference, for complete mobilization, Mr. 
Harrison says, “means that the civil population 
and all social agencies, governmental and non- 
governmental, are being called upon for unusual 
contributions of energy and skill to protect, 
strengthen the human forces of 
community and nation.” “A Look Ahead in 
Social Work” will be the subject of Mr. Harri- 
son’s presidential address at the opening meet- 


conserve and 


ing. 

Speakers at the general sessions during the 
week will include: the Honorable Maleolm Mae- 
Donald, High Commissioner for the United 
Kingdom to Canada, who will describe wartime 
social work in England; Vera Micheles Dean, 
director of the research department of the For- 
eign Policy Association, who will speak on 
“After Victory—What?”; Mark Etheridge, vice- 
president and general manager of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier Journal, who will review the so- 
cial and economie progress and problems of the 
South; Charles E. Johnson, director of the de- 
partment of social science, Fisk University, and 
Gertrude Springer, an associate editor of the 
Survey Graphic and Mid-Monthly, who will de- 
liver addresses on “The Responsibility of the 
Social Worker in a Democracy.” 

Among the speakers at the evening sessions 
will be Leon Henderson, Federal Price Ad- 
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“The 


Living in War Time.” 


ministrator, on American Standard of 

Diseussion groups interested in such matters 
as ease work and community organization, and 
special committees concerned with foreign-born 
citizens, the physically handicapped, the prob- 
lems of delinquency and crime, interstate migra 
tion and the like will be features of the confer- 
ence. More than fifty affiliated organizations in 
the field of social work will meet with the econ- 
ference. 

THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 

EDUCATION CARRIES ON 

War has not dulled the sense of need for a 
broad, international outlook in the field of edu- 
cation. On the contrary, the report of the di 
rector of the International Bureau of Education 
(Geneva, Switzerland) to the Management Com 
mittee of the bureau reveals that from the be 
ginning of the war the organization has eon- 
tinued its peace activities; namely, “keeping the 
educational world informed by means of the 
Bulletin and the volumes of comparative eduea- 
tion in which are condensed the results of the 
inquiries that the bureau is periodically asked 
to undertake on questions of special and current 
interest,” and has added a new category of war 
activities. 

It has, on the side of peace, published “a 
quarterly review of the educational move- 
ment throughout the world” and two reports 
“L’organisation des bibliothéques scolaires” and 
“L’educatien physique dans l’enseignement pri- 
maire.” Various countries that are members of 
the bureau “have shown a noteworthy and fresh 
desire for information on comparative educa- 
tion” and have urged that the permanent ex- 
hibition on publie instruction be retained as an 
New 


inquiries on the teaching of handicrafts, hy- 


important phase of the bureau’s work. 


giene and physical education are receiving at- 
tention and will be reported on later, as will 
an investigation of the teaching of domestie 
science in elementary and secondary schools. 
On the war side, the bureau’s Service of In- 
tellectual Assistance to Prisoners of War has 
continued “with an ever-increasing rhythm.” 
The director, J. Piaget, states that by July 1, 
1940, barely a thousand volumes had been sent 
out, but that by June 30, 1941, the number had 
reached 49,983, of which 33,070 went to the 








camps and 16,913 to individuals who had made 


specific requests. Many individuals and organ- 
izations, including governments, are represented 
in the list of donors. 

Professor Piaget with an 


closes his report 
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expression of gratitude to the friends of the 
bureau, whether members or non-members, who 
have faithful in the face of the 
storm” and who believe that the bureau deserves 


“remained 


to endure. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Ciara M. Trap, dean, Finch Junior College 
(New York City), has been elected president, 
Briarcliff. Ji liff Manor, N. 
¥. Mrs. Tead assumed the presidency, Febru- 


ary 2. Katharine Pease, formerly registrar and 


nior College, Briar 


director of admissions, Finch Junior College, 


accompanied Mrs. Tead as her assistant. 


HELEN M. 
eation administrator in the schools of New York 


McKinstry, former physical-edu- 


City, has been appointed acting president, Rus- 
(Troy, N. ¢ 


absence granted 


sell Sage College ), to serve dur- 


ing the leave of to James L. 
Meader, president, now working in a personnel 
with the Army. Doris L. Crockett, 
R. Stanley Thomson, director of the 
Seudder, 


capacity 
registrar; 
division of social sciences; Mary T. 
dean of women, and Bernice 8S. Smith, person- 


nel officer, will act as an advisory eabinet. 


Wil 


ern Pennsylvania Sehool for the Blind (Pitts- 


1AM R. Scorv, first vice-president, West- 
burgh), has been elected president, to sueceed 
the late Eugene L. Connelly. 


ALICI CourtTNEY has been appointed 
superintendent, South Carolina State Industrial 
Girls (Columbia), to 


Reverend W. A. Iluey, who resigned in March 


Guy 


Sehool for sueceed the 


to devote his entire time to the ministry. 


Aubert Eine Parr, for the past four years 
director of the Peabody Museum, Yale Univer- 
sity, has been appointed director, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History (New York City), to 
succeed Roy Chapman Andrews, whose resigna- 
tion was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, No- 
vember 22, 1941. 

Marvin S. PrrrmMan, whose dismissal, through 
the intervention of Governor Talmadge, as pres- 


ident, South Georgia Teachers College (College- 


boro), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


August 9, 1941, has been appointed director of 


instruction, Louisiana State Normal College, 


Natchitoches. 

C. O. Banta, formerly director of vocational 
Ottawa 
(Kans.), has been appointed dean of vocation 
education, Trinidad (Colo.) State Junior Col- 


lege. 


edueation in the publie schools of 


D. S. Pore has sueceeded the late Walter B. 


Spelman as dean, Morton Junior College, 


Cicero, Ill. 


CHRISTINE YERGES CONAWAY, assistant to the 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Ohio State 
University, has been appointed acting secretary 
of the college, during the absence of Howard 
L. Hamilton, who is serving with the Bureau 
S. Naval Mrs. 
Conaway is the only woman acting as secretary 


of <Aeronauties, U. Reserve. 
of a college in the university, although Alice 
Moran holds a similar post in the Graduate 
School. 

JouHN B. Goopwin, aceounting officer for the 
soard of Higher Edueation (New York City), 
has been appointed curator and business man 
ager of City College. 

Poel. 


University of Missouri Elementary School and 


GORMAN, formerly principal of the 


professor of education at the university, has 
been appointed to a similar post at Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis. 


CarLTON J. H. Hayes, since 1935 Seth Low 
professor of history, Columbia University, was 
named by President Roosevelt, April 3, as Am- 
bassador to Spain, to sueeceed Alexander W. 
Weddell, who has retired because of ill health. 

W. W. 
rector of the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, January 24, will become a member 


CHARTERS, whose retirement as di- 
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of the staff of Stephens College (Columbia, 
Mo.), August 31. 
tively interested in the development of Stephens 


Dr. Charters has been ae- 


College since its inception. 


James W. MaAvucKer, formerly a member of 
the publie school system, St. Louis, has been 
appointed assistant professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Tue following appointments and promotions 
have been announced by Yale University: the 
Reverend Sidney Lovett, for the past ten years 
chaplain of the university, has been appointed 
Woolsey professor of Biblical literature; the 
Reverend Ralph L. Woodward, director of re 
ligious field 
School; George Macaulay Trevelyan, master of 
Cambridge University (En- 
fellow of Silliman College; 


Roger B. Merriman, whose retirement as master 


work, assistant dean, Divinity 


Trinity College, 
gland), associate 
of Ehot House was reported in ScHOOL AND 


Society, December 12, 1941, associate fellow 
of Jonathan Edwards College; George L. Tra- 
ger, Who is a student on a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship, assistant professor of Slavie languages. 
Leonard W. Larabee, associate professor of his- 
tory and fellow of Davenport College, has been 
advanced to a professorship. 


A. CaM, librarian, Babson Institute 
Park, 


member of the staff of the 


GILBERT 


of Business Administration (Babson 
Mass.), became a 
department of business and economics, New 
York City Publie Library, April 1. 

Freperic B. Knicut, director of the divi- 
sion of education and applied psychology, Pur- 
due University, has been appointed director of 


The 


survey will include (1) a sociological study of 


a survey of the schools of Richmond, Ind. 


the city as a whole; (2) an extensive measure- 
ment of teachers’ opinions, knowledges and atti- 
tudes, under the direction of H. H. Remmers, 
professor of psychology and edueation, Purdue 
University; (3) an appraisal of personality 
factors, by an experienced psychiatrist; (4) the 
cooperation of professors of education and pro 
fessors of physics, biology, the fine arts and 
English, in appraising the quality of eurricu- 
lum, teaching methods and pupil aecomplish- 
ment; (5) a systematic study of problems of 


board members relative to school administration. 


Myron B. Gorpon, vice-president and general 
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manager of the Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, will deliver the address at the special war- 
time graduation of a large group of the seniors 
in the College of Engineering and Commeree, 
University of Cincinnati. This is the first time 
in the history of the university that a elass has 
been graduated ahead of the annual commence 
ment. Raymond Walters, president of the uni 


versity, will preside and confer degrees. 


Atv the annual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Universities of the Paeifie South 
west, which was held at the California Institute 
of Technology, March 28, the name of the or 
vanization was changed to the Western College 
Association. The newly elected officers are: 
Robert Gordon Sproul, president, University of 
California, president; Gordon S. Watkins, dean, 
College of Letters and Science (Los Angeles), 
first vice-president; L. E. Nelson, professor of 
English, University of Redlands (Calif.), see 
ond vice-president; Charles T. Fitts, profes 
sor of edueation, Pomona College (Claremont, 
The 


the executive committee are: J. Pearce Mitchell, 


Calif.), secretary-treasurer. members of 
University ; 
Arts and 
Sciences, University of Southern California; 
Daniel E. Whelan, Jr., dean, College of Sei 
ence, Loyola University of Los Angeles; F. W. 
Hodge, director, Southwest Museum (Los An 


professor of chemistry, Stanford 


A. S. Raubenheimer, dean, College of 


geles); James A. Blaisdell, president emeritus, 
Claremont Robert G. 
of the faculty, Occidental College, and Hugh 
Tiner, president, George Pepperdine College, 


Colleges; Cleland, dean 


Los Angeles. 


Percy GRAINGER, internationally known Aus 
tralian pianist and composer, for the seeond 
time will serve as head of the seventh annual 
mid-western musie eamp to be held at the Uni 


versity of Kansas, June 8-July 19. 


CorINNE A. SEEDS, principal of the elemen 
tary training school, University of California, 
will conduct a workshop in the social studies 
at the University of New Mexico, June 15-27. 
Marie Hughes, 
supervisor of schools, Los Angeles County, and 
Field 


During the sum 


Among her assistants will be 
Leota Gregory Thomas, of the Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago. 
mer session, there will be two other workshops, 


one in the field of social studies, under the di 
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rection of R. A. Moyers; the other, a workshop 


for teachers of Spanish in the elementary 
schools, conducted by L. S. Tireman, professor 
of education at the university, and Marjorie 


Johnston. 


Soromayor, Bolivian painter, and 


ANTONIO 
Abby Whiteside, teacher of piano, New York 


City, will be among the visiting teachers for 


the summer session of Mills College, Calif. 


VALERA Davis has been appointed superin- 
tendent of publie instruction, Kearny County 
(Kyns.), to sueceed Alice Glover Williams, who 
has resigned. 


WILLIAM H. Conuey, dean, Wright Junior 
College (Chicago), has been granted leave of 
absence to serve as regional field supervisor, 


Consumer Division, OPA. 


LEAVES of absence from Reed College (Port- 


Ore.) for work in the nation’s war ac- 


Dexter M. Keezer, president, who 


land, 
tivities are: 
is in charge of setting up the consumers’ divi- 
sion of the OPA, and Mareus O’Day, professor 
of physics, who is conducting research in the 
military and naval use of radio at the Massa- 
Harold Sin- 


KGW, 


chusetts Institute of Technology. 


vleton, chief engineer at radio station 


is substituting for Dr. O’Day. 
THe following members of the staff at Oregon 


College 
leaves of absence: Jack G. Roof, assistant pro- 


State (Corvallis) have been granted 
fessor of chemistry, to enter service with the 
National Defense Research Committee; Joseph 
S. Butts, professor of biochemistry, to enter 
military service; James J. Brady, associate pro- 
fessor of physics, to participate in a defense- 
research program at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

PauLt Dwiacutr Moopy, since 1921 president, 
Middlebury (Vt.) 
resignation, to become effective “not later than 
June, 1944.” 

ETHELBERT CooKE Woopburn, for the past 
twenty-three years president, Black Hills Teach- 
ers College (Spearfish, S. D.), will resign, June 
30. 


College, has anounced his 


Recent Deaths 
R. Cuirron, superintendent of 


(Calif. ) 


ARCHIE 
County, died, 


Angeles 


schools, Los 
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March 25, in his sixty-second year. Mr. Clif- 
ton had served as superintendent of schools 
(1918-31), Monrovia (Calif.), before assuming 
the county superintendency in 1931. 


JEROME Hinps RAMSKILL, professor of for 
estry, Montana State University, died, March 
31. Professor Ramskill, who had been with the 
U. S. Forest Service (1905-16), the Burma 
Mines, Ltd., British India (1916-20), and had 
served as consulting forester (1920-21), Uni- 
versity of Denver, joined the staff of Montana 
State University in 1921. Professor Ramskill 
was sixty years of age at the time of his death. 


CHARLES FLINT ALLEN, dean emeritus 
(1939), Piedmont College (Demorest, Ga.), 


died, March 31, at the age of sixty-eight years. 


ALiceE Maup Tuurston, founder of the 
Thurston School (Pittsburgh), died, Mareh 31, 
at the age of eighty-four years. 

Homer D. LINDGREN, assistant professor of 
English, School of Commerce, New York Uni- 
versity, died, April 2. 

CHARLES Morse ALLEN, former head of the 

chemistry, Pratt Institute 
Y.), died, April 3, at the age 


department of 
(Brooklyn, N. 


of eighty-two years. 


ARTHUR NEWELL TALBOT, professor emeritus 
of municipal and sanitary engineering, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, died, April 3. Although Dr. 
Talbot, who had served the university since 
1885, became a professor emeritus in 1926, he 
continued his research work until his last ill- 
ness. Dr. Talbot was eighty-four years of age 


at the time of his death. 


Harry ALLEN CARPENTER, specialist in sci- 
ence in the public schools of Rochester (N. Y.), 
died, April 5. Mr. Carpenter had been head of 
the department of chemistry, West High School 
(Rochester), since 1905 and specialist for the 
Board of Education since 1925. Mr. Carpenter 
was sixty-four years old at the time of his death. 


Sister Mary Epvarpvus, professor of foods 
and nutrition, College of Misericordia (Dallas, 
Pa.), died, April 6, at the age of forty-nine 
years. Before her assignment to the college 
(1928), Sister Mary Eduardus had taught in 
the parochial schools of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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EDUCATION FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


In the respite of twenty-one years between 
the world wars we saw not only a series of politi- 
eal and psychological mistakes made by the 
victors, but also a growing criticism of those 
We, who have seen how a vietory 
without Wilson’s 
“peace without victory,” are determined to fight 


mistakes. 
peace was the outcome of 
this war through to a peace which is to be better 
than a mere training period for another war. 
Whether we are optimistic or skeptical about 
the part education can play in the molding of 
politics, the fact remains that this war and the 
peace will be made for and with our present 
students. And while we hope ihat only a small 
number of them will have to be drafted for 
active military service, we are sure that they 
all will be drafted for the citizens’ service in 
post-war reconstruction. Since the lives of our 
students will be decisively affected by the peace, 
[I believe schools and colleges have now a great 
duty to prepare their students for both. Schools, 
colleges and institutions for adult education 
should not act as if they could or even wanted 
to do the job of military academies, army camps 
and engineering schools, but they must realize 
their opportunities of contributing toward vie- 
tory and peace by building up a fighting morale 
as Well as an awareness that victory is valueless 
unless we know how to build up what the war 
has destroyed. From the 
oppose the merely military attitude: “Let’s 
fight those Japs and Nazis and then forget about 


outset we have to 


it as soon as we can.” 

We ought not to hate the Germans, Italians 
and Japanese. Hatred against men may help 
to win a war, but it surely helps to lose the 
peace. Our students must learn that this is a 
war not between nations but between fundamen- 
tally different concepts of man and life. The 
Nazis tell us that men act like sheep in flocks 
and therefore need a bell-wether. We believe 
that free and equal men are capable of mature 
and responsible self-government. In fighting 
this war we must keep in mind our peace aim: 
We do not want a world disorder in which a 
herd of perpetual soldiers trained for perpetual 


aggression, euphemistically called men, are regi- 
mented by a few who call themselves the élite 
because they are more ruthless than the major 
ity; we do want a world order in which free 
men can develop themselves and their society, 
follow their interests and worship their God in 
their own way. 

We love and fight for our ideals, but the stu- 
dents in a free country should understand that 
the naive carelessness with which we lived our 
“American way of life” and the complacency of 
British 


and ourselves involuntary accomplices of the 


the English “wait and see” made the 
Nazis, who felt encouraged by our laissez-faire 
attitude. 
particularly of the events that led to the rise 


A thorough study of modern history, 


of Fascism and Nazism, should be a subject of 
first-rate importance in our teaching. The rise 
and national ambitions of Japan, her de-orien 
talization and prolonged feudalism, the Treaty 
of Versailles, the problems of national minori 
ties in Europe, the Fascist coup d'état in Italy, 
the history of the National-Socialist party, the 
resentment of defeated Germany and of the 
losing victor Italy that made the growth of 
Nazism and Fascism possible, the aggressiveness 
of the Axis and the indecision and inactivity of 
the democracies, the achievements and the grow- 
ing powerlessness of the League of Nations— 
these are problems that American boys and girls 
must study, not theoretically as they do now, but 
critically and practically in order to prevent 
another failure of the post-war reconstruction 
which will be undertaken by many of our col 
lege graduates. Neither professional institu 
tions nor the military forces, both occupied with 
immediate tasks, can be expected to give that 
instruetion to Where, then, 
could they mature for future citizenship and get 
the necessary training for it if not in our schools 


their trainees. 


and colleges? 

But it is not only a series of closely inter- 
woven historical, sociological and economic facts 
that must be studied with their psychological im- 
plications. Our students must also acquire the 
mental tools necessary for world reconstruction. 
They must, more than at any other time, learn 
how to think clearly and profoundly and how to 
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agination in the discussion of human rela- 


tions and social groups. Philosophy and sociol- 
orev will have to emph: 1Ze these formal values 
at least as much as the acquisition of factual 


Modern-language training will have 
the particular task of acquainting the students 
with some of the nations and their problems by 
way of their languages and literatures. There 
is no subject matter that will not be geared into 
nd recon- 


this education for intelligent defense a 


truection. It will be necessary that teachers 


their methods and subject matter by 
this general aim and it will be a major task for 
faculties to integrate their work aecordingly. 
In addition to the material and formal train- 
ing outlined so far, an edueation for reconstrue- 
tion will discuss plans for the shaping of the 
post-war world. The Atlantie Charter, the dis- 
cussions of the International Labor Office, the 
overnments-in-exile will have 
Wells’s 


Now,” 


and other blue- 


statements of the g 
a place in a course of studies as will 
“Richt ol Man,” 
Adamie’s “Two-Way Passage” 


We have to discuss 


Streit’s “Union 


prints of future polities. 


with our students the principles upon which 


they want the pr st-war world to be based: inter- 


national confidence, tolerance, a stable politieal 


hat guarantees universal seeurity, a fair 


distribution of goods for production and con- 


sumption that will guarantee “freedom from 


want.” These diseussions are necessary if we 


do not want to sacrifice our lives in this war 


ce treaty imposed and enforced by 


reactionary and resentful diplomats. 


I expect one objection: We have no time to 
think of reconstruction now; we have to win the 


war; everything else ean be done after the ar- 


sf 


mistice. I disagree with this view. The peoples 


of all countries will be exhausted after the war 


and will hardly be able to do much planning 


unless they have come to certain conclusions 


beforehand. But more important is an aware- 
ness of the war and peace aims that will greatly 
fighting forees, will 


raise the morale of our 


eliminate the hatred against the enemy which 
stands in the way of a humane peace and will 
establish in the soldiers and the civilian popula- 
tion the will to build a new and better world on 
the debris of this war. 

Kurt BERGEL 
COLLEG! 


> SPRINGS (CALIF. 
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SOCIETY 1424 
THE DAM BUILDERS AND THEIR 
CHILDREN 

THE educational leaders in a community ex- 
periencing a population mutation should knoy 
both parents and children in order to meet th 
The Grand 


Coulee Dam project offers one of the first oppor 


educational needs of the pupils. 


tunities for such a study. 

In central Washington lies a vast desert area 
containing over 1,200,000 acres of land, rich in 
Man 


venturesome spirit tried almost in vain to eke 


the essentials of production. with his 
out a living in this area, and empty houses 
stand as ghosts, symbolizing lost fortunes, ef- 
The few 


survivors, in heroie struggle with the natural 


forts and spirits, and to some, death. 


elements for survival, conceived the idea of dam 
ming the powerful Columbia river and directing 
this clear glacier water to productive channels. 

In the depths of the depression, a daring ad- 
venturer was elected president of the United 
States. He recognized and appreciated the 
sacrifices of these stalwart American citizens of 
this vast desert region and determined to alle- 
viate their condition and to provide economic 
thousands of others in distress 
United States by 
work and ultimately homes. 


security for 
throughout the providing 
Electricity was to 
be provided, as well, for the homes and farms 
and for industry. 

None other than an adventurer would have 
undertaken the gigantie task of building a eon- 
crete structure between two granite walls nearly 
a mile apart and five hundred feet high, espe 
cially across the powerful Columbia river. 
Earthen dams were to be built at both ends of 
the Grand Coulee thus forming a huge reservoir, 
twenty-five miles long, into which mammoth 
pumps were to pump water for the great 
desert. 

When the contractor 


gantuan project there were but a few scattered 


same to start this Gar- 


families who had pioneered the area and were 
About five 
pupils were attending a small country school. 
In the fall of 1933, the directors of this rural 
school found it necessary to provide education 


engaged in the raising of stock. 


avalanche of children 


The task of providing 


for a veritable aggre- 
gating several hundred. 
the building facilities and financing the educa- 


tional program is a story in itself. One group 
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of students attended school in the morning and 
nother in the afternoon; the classrooms were 
crowded to over fifty in number much of the 
instructional materials were notice- 
In the fall of 1939, the total en- 
rolment of the Grand Coulee public schools 
reached the peak of 1,339. There 
government school and the contractor’s school, 


time, and 
ably lacking. 


were the 


but their enrolments were limited, varying from 
two to three hundred pupils in a restricted area. 

What kind of people were these dam builders? 
When a survey was made during the winter of 
1939 it was discovered that 54 per cent. of the 
children had come to the state of Washington 
since 1934, or since the beginning of the Grand 
They had come from all see- 
States. The 
with Texas, 


Coulee project. 
United 


represented, 


tions of the south was 


highly Arkansas, 
Louisiana, the Carolinas and Georgia each mak- 
ing a large contribution. Many from the mid- 
west and the Great Lakes region were there. 
However, the number from the adjoining states, 
Idaho, Oregon and California, was the greatest. 

Some of these people had been on relief, and 
the dam offered an opportunity for employ- 
ment. Many of these and others came because 
they were artisans (carpenters, steel workers, 
welders, masons) who at last found a demand 
for their abilities. Others came to engage in 
business. 

That the families were of the younger class is 
illustrated by a enrolment report, 
which shows the school to have had 167 in the 
first grade, 95 in the eighth grade and 51 in the 
twelfth grade. In the entire school system, 63.5 
per cent. of the enrolment was in the first six 
grades, while 36.5 per cent. was in the last six 


monthly 


grades. This ean be contrasted with the enrol- 
ment generally throughout the United States 
which shows at least 50 per cent. in the last six 
grades of the public schools. In the state of 
Washington, 49.65 per cent. of the pupils were 
enrolled in the first six grades during the year 
1938-39.} 

No particular nationality or religious groups 
A few Jewish people 
became engaged in business. A small number 
of Negroes came but fewer than are found in 


migrated to the project. 


1 Percentage derived from the Biannual Report 
of the Washington State Department of Education, 
1937-40. 
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the usual industrialized town. Possibly more 
than the average number of Mormons eame be- 
cause of their experiences in reclamation work 
Several denominations es- 


Schools but 


in Idaho and Utah. 
tablished 


these were and still are poorly attended. 


churches and Sunday 

The families live largely in small temporary 
apartments and homes, for which they pay high 
rental. A good wage is secured by the worker. 
Unskilled labor receives seventy-five cents an 
hour; skilled labor, from $1.25 to $1.50. Many 
own automobiles. Their homes are temporary 
but the cars are to serve them in their travels. 

There is a large percentage of broken fami- 
lies. It is thought that there may be a larger 
percentage than in the United States generally. 
The divorce rate in the United States increased 
from 10.4 per 100 marriages in 1915 to 16.4 in 
1935, or an increase of 57.7 per cent in the 20- 
year period.? Although there seem to be no 
figures available to determine the age levels at 
which the greatest increase in divorce has taken 
place, it may be assumed that it is greater in 
the younger families, since by far the greatest 
number of divorees occur within five years after 
marriage.? 

The work is maintained by three shifts of 
workers; namely, day, swing and graveyard. 
Their work sometimes terminates unexpectedly 
and may not reopen until after a considerable 
lapse of time. In this 
takes his family for a pleasure trip or to seek 
The defense and 


-ase the worker often 


employment at other places. 
war programs have created a demand for these 
workers so they do not delay moving when a 
layoff arises. 

What types of problems do these families 
present to the schools? It will be recognized 
from the above characterizations that the chil- 
dren are sons and daughters of men and women 
willing to earn an honest living. They expect 
their children to prepare to do the same. A 
large per cent. of the pupils have gained much 
through travel. They have seen cities, traveled 
through rural areas and lived in various places 
and under varied conditions. Some have at- 
tended several schools, even finding it necessary 


2‘¢World Almanaec’’—1941; source, U. S. Bureau 
of the Census. 

3 According to the 1932 census report, 
cent. 


42.9 per 
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to make school adjustments as many as five or 
six times a year. These pupils adjust to school 
situations very rapidly. 

The children are well fed and clothed. They 
little The 
have an excellent point of view regarding health 


The school and health authorities have 


experience very sickness. parents 
matters, 
received whole-hearted support in the control 
of disease. 


bad “flu” 


However, 


1940-41, a 
epidemie spread through the state. 


when most schools had closed, the Grand Coulee 


During the winter of 


schools at no time had more than 15 per cent. 
absent and remained open throughout the epi- 
demie. The fact that no major epidemies have 
heen experienced ean be attributed largely to 
the effective work of the health office that was 
established jointly by the state and the federal 
government at the beginning of the project. 

Three years ago a commmunity fund was 
established by the various organizations of the 
community to take eare of tonsileetomies, ade- 
noid operations and other minor physical de- 
fects such as weak eyes necessitating glasses. 
The committee in charge has been able to use 
but a small part of the fund, as the parents take 
care of such matters. 

The children have limited appreciation for 
the artistie. Only a small percentage of them 
have had private instruction in instrumental or 
vocal music or in daneing or painting. This 
ean be accounted for partly by the fact that they 
have had but little community relationship and 


The 


school has been able to organize an effective 


economie security during recent years. 


musie program. The children have the usual 


interest in musie work. However, musi¢ organi- 
zations such as bands and glee clubs are hard to 
advance to a high degree of performance be- 
cause of the changing personnel. 

How about the intelligence level of the pupils 
of this gathering of dam workers and migrant 
Those who are unacquainted 


business men? 


with the economic movements of workers and 
their classifications are sometimes unapprecia- 
tive of the contributions made to human society 
by the working man and the pioneer business 


They invariably assume that the children 
difficult to 
discipline. The entire student group has never 


man. 


of such persons are “dumb” and 
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been given an intelligence test; so no survey 
figures can be given. Because of the necessity 
of verifying intelligence scores with additional 
testings and beeause of the changing student 
How 
ever, educational surveys have been made by 
the use of the Stanford achievement tests and 


group, such testing seemed inadvisable. 


others. A tabulation of the results shows that 
the grade norms of the Grand Coulee school are 
above the national norms in nearly all subjects 
The pupils rate thus in spite of having faced 
educational handicaps such as changing schools, 
attendance in crowded rooms and limited in 
structional materials. 

Due to the large per cent. of transfer from 
the community, no effective follow-up work has 
been done with the graduates of the high sehool. 
However, it is generally recognized that pos 
sibly a larger per cent. of the girls marry soon 
after graduation than in other communities. 
Some girls marry before completing high school. 
A large per cent. of the boys secure work on the 
project and thus work up through apprentice 
ship to become metal workers, carpenters and 
A small per cent. go to trade 
The 


college are usually interested in engineering 


cement workers. 
and commercial schools. few who enter 
rather than in other professions. 

Can one safely say that the dam builders of 
America, those men and women engaged in the 
construction itself and those who venture forth 
to engage in affiliated pursuits, are truly Ameri- 
can? The facts seem to indicate that they are 
willing to work and are interested in the welfare 

The children are healthy, 
average intellectual ability, 


of their children. 
possess at least 
achieve average or better than average results 
in educational pursuits and adjust rapidly and 
agreeably to school situations. 

When a school administrator is destined to 
face the problem of a mushroom school result- 
ing from a big government project he may be 
certain that the children will be at least as cap- 
able as pupils generally, and in many ways he 
should expect to enjoy highly satisfactory ex- 
periences. As the parents are, so will the ehil- 
dren be—responsible, industrious and honorable 
citizens of the United States. 

W. J. Harmon 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

GRAND COULEE, WASH. 
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COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
—HAZARDS TO CURRICULUM 
REVISION 

“Tr’s a fine idea, but you simply can’t do that 
and prepare students for college too.” 

This remark or its equivalent often tends to 
frustrate constructive proposals for an enrich- 
ment of foreign-language courses in the interests 
of children.t At least, it frequently causes 
profitable discussions of problems of curriculm 
and instruetion to degenerate from a construe- 
tive consideration of how the most desirable 
educational program for each class, school or 
community may be achieved into a time-consum- 
ing reiteration of all possible reasons why noth- 
ing different from the traditional can be done. 
Nowhere is this fact more clearly illustrated 
than in the ease of the foreign languages.? In 
view of the devastating effects of this situation, 
the following facts may well be illuminating: 

According to the findings of extensive studies 
conducted at Stanford University and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas,° only three pupils out of a 
beginning foreign-language class of 35 students 
in a high school are likely to continue the same 
language in college. Naturally, more than three 
of the 35 students may go to college, but only 
three are likely to continue the same language 
in an institution of higher learning. Moreover, 
of this group—rather large for a_ beginning 
foreign-language class—only one is likely to 
major in college in the language taken in high 
school. These facts hold for all except a very 
few private preparatory schools officially con- 
nected with some local college. Are not the 
facts clear? 

In what sense is a course “college prepara- 
tory” if 32 out of 35 students do not continue 
the language in college, and less than one student 
in 35 subsequently majors in the language in 


1A. A. Douglass, California Journal of Sec 
ondary Education, 11: 392, October, 1936. 

2J. Orleans et al., High Points, 21: 14-29, De- 
cember, 1939. 

3E. F. Engel, The Modern Language Journal, 
5: 500-503, March, 1932. 

W. V. Kaulfers and V. E. Whittmann, School 
Review, 47: 606-611, October, 1940. 


college? Is it preparatory for the large major 
ity of students in any significant sense beyond 
giving them a mere ticket of admission to the 
university? For this purpose the foreign-lan 
guage course has not proved itself more effee- 
tive, even as a hurdle, than any other subject. 

What implications do the facts have for cur 
riculum and instruction in foreign languages? 
Certainly there is little need or justification for 
formulating high-school programs primarily on 
a college-preparatory basis, or for making them 
mere vest-pocket editions of university offer 
ings.° 

College-entrance examinations and the like 
need rarely be considered except in the ease of 
« relatively few seniors who are definitely pre 
paring for some particular test or institution at 
the end of the school year. These individuals 
can readily be located through questionnaires 
sent to the parents, or from information avail 
able in the counselor’s office. Thus if, in a 
second- or third-year class of 25 to 30 students, 
the teacher discovers that four or five seniors 
are definitely preparing to take a qualifying 
examination in foreign languages in June, he or 
she can differentiate the assignments for this 
group, and even permit them to work as a com 
mittee on the contract-plan within whatever 
course they are enrolled, quite without submerg 
ing the needs and interests of the large majority 
of the pupils to the specialized needs of this 
group. Unless pupils who start a foreign lan- 
guage as freshmen continue the language in 
their junior and senior year, it usually makes 
little difference what kind of work in foreign 
languages they do in high school, for they will 
have forgotten most of what they knew before 
getting to college, and either repeat a part of 

4N.S. Bement, The Modern Language Journal, 
25: 394-401, February, 1941. 

R. Byrns and V. A. C. Henmon, ScHoon 
Society, 41: 101-104, January 19, 1935. 

A. F. Engelbert, SCHOOL AND Society, 47: 83-85, 
January 15, 1938. 

C. A. Smith, Journal of Educational Research, 
32: 401-409, February, 1939. 

5 As a matter of fact, only half of the American 
colleges and universities required foreign-language 
work for admission in 1937. See M. E, Gladfelter, 
School Review, 45: 737-749, December, 1937. 
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the work, or start over in an entirely different 
language.® 

The big point is that any high school can 
provide any kind of foreign-language program 
that it 
ments of the universities are, if it 


desires, no matter what the require- 
stops pre- 
scribing for the many what is apropriate only 
for the This 


the needs of anyone. 


few. does not mean neglecting 
It means accomodating 
exceptions as exceptions, and not letting ex- 
ceptions dictate the rule.’ 

Such the High 


School, Seattle, and the University High School, 


institutions as Broadway 
Los Angeles, have shown that it is possible to 
earry on a differentiated program in foreign lan- 
guages in from 20 to 40 


students of different levels of ability and prepa- 


classes numbering 


ration. The conservatism which is still displayed 
in some quarters with respect to an enrichment 


of foreign-language offerings can not be blamed 


Poo wme «.« « 
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entirely on the universities, nor on entrance- 
examinations.® In some cases it simply springs 
from the reluctance of human beings to do any- 
thing different from what they have always been 
doing. Having developed a certain degree of 
security and skill in standardized procedures, 
they cling to the familiar, even when the factual 
supports begin to crumble. 

One is reminded here of the physician who 
was called in to cure a baby of hieccoughs. All 
his ministrations failed to produce the desired 
At his wit’s end, he finally fed the 
“But, doctor,” 


exclaimed the mother, “why are you giving my 


results. 
baby a teaspoonful of paprika. 


baby paprika?” 
“Well,” replied the doctor, “the paprika will 
give the baby fits, and I’m good on fits.’’® 
THORNTON C. BLAYNE 
WALTER V. KAULFERS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





THE BEGINNINGS OF ELMIRA 
COLLEGE 
The Beginnings of Elmira College, 1851-1868. 
By Gitpert MeLTzErR. The Commercial Press, 
Klmira, New York, 1941. 146 pp. $1.00. 
Tue table of contents, stated by chapters, 
indicates the plan of this piece of historical 
research in the field of American higher edu- 
eation: I, The Setting; II, From Idea to In- 
stitution, 1851-1855; III, The First Year, 1855-— 
56; IV, Administration, 1856-1868; V, Person- 
alities; VI, Curriculum; VII, Student Activity. 
The history of the first seventeen years of 
Elmira College constitutes the theme. The chap- 
ter headings indicate the author’s plan of pro- 
cedure. Considerable attention is given to what 
was once, at least, a question of priority between 
Elmira and Vassar—one ease, at least, where 
feminine age is not only admitted but coveted 
and bravely defended. The reader is impressed 
with the element of personal struggle involved 
on the part of these early pioneers in behalf of 


6‘*Long interval between high school language 
course and college course’’ was listed by Engel 
among the chief reasons why 80 per cent. of 666 
college students failed to continue the language 
begun in high school. E, F. Engel, op. cit. 


7J. B. Tharp, The Modern Language Journal, 
25: 598-608, May, 1941. 


what was then a real issue—the higher educa- 


tion of women. As was once said of Thomas 


Carlyle, they were “dreadfully in earnest.” 


Their zeal for learning makes the reader feel 


8 It is interesting to observe that every scientific 
study based on actual pupil-performance (as mea- 
sured by test-scores rather than mere opinion) has 
shown that proficiency in the use of language is 
achieved as well as, or better, than when learned 
in terms of use in the immediate service of a life- 
objective, rather than through the type of pre- 
liminary work which is presumably justified as a 
means to the same goals, but has done more than 
anything else to make the ends inaccessible to 
large numbers of young people. For abstracts of 
studies based on objective data see: 

Review of Educational Research, 10: 126-145, 
April, 1940. 

‘*Eneyelopedia of Educational Research,’’ W. 8S. 
Monroe, editor. Macmillan, New York, 1941, pp. 
520-539. 

A. Coleman and C. B. King, ‘‘An Analytical 
Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching,’’ 
The University of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. 397-414. 

J. W. Wrightstone, ‘‘ Appraisal of Newer Prac- 
tices in Selected Schools,’’ Teachers College Bureau 
of Publications, New York, 1935. 

F. D. Cheydleur, The Modern Language Journal, 
5: 310-334, January, 1932. 

W. V. Kaulfers, SCHOOL AND Society, 52: 
237, September 21, 1940. 

9 For evidences of curricular maladjustment in 
the foreign languages, see: B. T. Coleman, High 
Points, 19: 5-18, January, 1937. 

A. Klein, High Points, 21: 22-25, January, 1939. 

L. G. Osborn, School Review, 47: 95-100, Febru- 
ary, 1939. 
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that we to-day are in danger of growing blasé. 
Are college faculties and students to-day imbued 
with such genuine zeal as is depicted here? 
Perhaps this is always the case with pioneers 
in any field of endeavor. 

In the chapter on the curriculum an interest- 
ing resemblance to the longer secondary school 
(Gymnasium, lycée, ete.) in older countries is 
found. Elmira in 1855-56 organized its eur- 
riculum as a unit of six years which included a 
2-year preparatory course. The author raises 
no question as to whether the first four years 
might not have been properly regarded as sec- 
ondary rather than higher education—a ques- 
tion which we may refer to Mr. Hutchins, whose 
answer is well known. Perhaps women’s ecol- 
leges have stepped up a pace or two since El- 
mira was a girl. But the phenomenal growth 
of the American junior college is evidence of 
an important tendency in American edueation; 
viz., the evolution of a longer period of secon- 
dary edueation and the later accession of higher 
education. Our old 8-4-2 pattern is rapidly 
evolving into a 6—(3-3-2) pattern which, if we 
combine the secondary units, would give us an 
8-year secondary school. 

From the point of view of furnishing valuable 
source material this piece of research is to be 
highly commended. More of such material re- 
garding the early history of individual institu- 
tions will some day give us the basis for an 
authoritative history of American higher edu- 
sation. 

J. O. CREAGER 

PROFESSOR OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 
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OBSERVATIONAL METHODS 


Methods of Lesson Observing by Preservice 
Student-Teachers. By R. H. Cuarrerron. 
Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, 1941. 


v+137 pp. $1.85. 


OBSERVATION has an important place in the 
Its amount and arrange 
Chat 


terton’s investigation was conducted in a spe- 


education of teachers. 
ment differ according to the institution. 
cially designed demonstration room. Facilities 
for observation by a large group of students 
were provided. The pupils observed were ac 
customed to this practice. The observers were 
student-teachers. Each group used a different 
observational technique. 

Such problems as whether pupil activities in 
classrooms can best be noted by running notes, 
by checking data on coded forms or by obser 
vation alone were considered. The author also 
investigated the advisability of making the ob 
servers aware of the teacher’s objectives of the 
lesson prior to observing. Results of each type 
of observation and of each group of observers 
are treated statistically and compared. <A uni 
form measure of observational ability was at- 
tained by means of a check list devised to de- 
tect the type of pupil-activity and the amount 
of pupil-participation. This check list, steno- 
graphie records of the ten observed lessons and 
general matters pertaining to observations are 
reproduced in an appendix. 

JENNIE MAE Mart 

New York CITY 





SUCCESS IN RELATION TO LEVEL OF 
ASPIRATION! 2 


Success and failure mean different things to 
different people, because the measuring rods are 
so diverse, including money, fame, power, pres- 


1 Based on a lecture sponsored by the College of 
Education and the Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, February 11, 1941. 

2Although contributions to this section of 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, are usually reports of original 
investigations, there is a place under the caption, 


tige and many less conspicuous forms of per 
sonal satisfaction. We ean state with assur- 
ance that a given person is successful or un- 
successful only if we know what that person is 
trying to do. As William James put it a long 
time ago, success can be measured only mm terms 
of pretensions. 
Differences in which 


standards of success 





‘¢Research,’’ for authoritative summaries and in- 
terpretations of research.—EpiTor. 
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pupils and their parents set constitute a fa- 
and difficult publie 
At one extreme we find pupils from 


miliar problem in the 


schools. 
very poor homes, where the outlook is so de- 
pressing that schooling does not seem to matter. 
A vivid picture is given in some of the cases 
of Negro children in the South, as reported re- 
cently by Davis and Dollard.* Truancy is little 
condemned in such homes, the general value of 
is low and school conduct is corre- 
At the other extreme 


education 
spondingly unfavorable. 
we have parents overzealous to send their chil- 
dren through college, that they may have op- 
portunities the parents did not have. Such par- 
ents often set impossibly high standards for 
children of ordinary ability. 

It is evident that the 
viduals set goals for themselves, and their in- 


ways in which indi- 
terpretations of suecess and failure in relation 
to these goals, constitute interesting psycholog- 
ical problems the answers to which have im- 
One effort to define 
these problems was made in 1930 by Hoppe, a 
student of Lewin, then of Berlin. He 
found it somewhat simpler to begin by consider- 


portance for edueation. 
Kurt 


ing more immediate goals, such as success in a 
particular task, rather than more remote goals, 
life Hoppe 


used the term Anspruchsniveau, which has been 


such as the aims in one’s work. 
translated “level of aspiration,” to deseribe the 
momentary goal which the individual sets him- 
self. This goal is defined in relation to one’s 
present performanee in the task, which may 
be described correspondingly as the “level of 
achievement.” In line with the usual hope to 
do better the next time, the most naturak rela- 
tionship between the two levels is for the level 
of aspiration to be set somewhat above the 
present level of achievement. 

When it is said that success and failure de- 
pend on what the individual is trying to do, 
it is suggested that he must somehow be ab- 
sorbed in the task if it is to give him the ela- 
This 
absorption may be called “ego-involvement.” 
Hoppe pointed out that only tasks lying within 
limited ranges of difficulty can really captivate 


tion of success or the chagrin of failure. 


3 Allison Davis and John Dollard, ‘‘Children of 
Bondage.’’ American Council on Education, 1940. 
4A digest of Hoppe’s findings may be found in 
Kurt Lewin, ‘‘Dynamie Theory of Personality,’’ 


1935, 250-252. 
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the person in such a manner as to create the 
possibility of psychological suecess or failure. 
Tasks which are “much too easy” are considered 
“baby stuff” and there is no satisfaction in get- 
ting the right answers. Tasks “much too dif 

cult” are not attempted; they lie, so to spe: 

beyond the province of suecess and failure. 
Only a middle level of difficulty appropriai to 


the individual has meaning for him. The diffi- 
culty level is bounded at the lower «: those 
tasks which are easy enough to be «lost cer 


tainly completed satisfactorily, althous!: a slight 
hazard is present. Perhaps the crossword puz- 
zles in the daily papers represent about this 
level of diffieulty—if by scratching one’s head, 
using the dictionary and calling on other mem- 
bers of the family the puzzle is almost invari- 
ably completed. The very difficult task, lying 
at the other end of the range of potential sue- 
cess or failure, is such that, although the chance 
of failure is high, there is the bare chance of 
Identifying the authors of books or 
the composers of musie is for many of us a task 
somewhat of this sort; while the possibility of 
failure is high, there is so fair a chance of get- 
ting some right answers that we are willing to 
be put to the test, and, because of becoming in- 
volved in it, we feel embarrassed at our failures. 
The matter of ego-involvement is one of the 
most important problems of good teaching. 
Tasks appropriate to him—neither too easy nor 
too hard—are the ideal ones for the learner. 
It is possible to design laboratory experiments 
concerned with ego-involvement, level of aspira- 
tion and their relationship to difficulty, to social 
pressure, to experienced success and failure. A 
great many experiments of this type have been 
made in this country, chiefly since 1935.5 The 
characteristic experiment consists in having sev- 
eral trials in the performance of a simple lab- 
oratory task, such as giving synonyms, sorting 
cards, substituting symbols for digits. After a 
first trial the learner is told his score and then 
asked to state what he is going to “try for” or 
what he “expects to reach” on the next trial. 
The actual score is taken as his level of achieve- 
ment, the estimated future score as an indica- 
tion of his level of aspiration. Such estimates 
are always distorted in various ways by the per- 


success. 


5 For a recent summary, by one of the pioneer 
investigators, ef. Jerome D. Frank, Psychol. Bull., 
1941, 38, 218-226. 
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sons participating in the experiment, and few 
experimenters are so naive as to believe that the 
stated level of aspiration necessarily corre- 
sponds to the goal at which the person is really 
aiming. There is, however, much of interest in 
what the person says he is trying to do, and 
more subtle methods of getting at the level of 
aspiration have shown results comparable to 
those obtained by securing purely verbal state- 
ments. 

Among the many questions which experi- 
menters have attempted to answer through their 
One 


question is whether or not goal-setting behavior 


studies, several may be mentioned briefly. 


is characteristic of the individual personality, 
so that one individual invariably tends to set his 
goals near to his present achievement, another 
high above achievement, another perhaps at or 
below his present level. If this were the case, 
there should be high intereorrelations among 
aspiration levels as shown in different situa- 
tions. Results have been somewhat discordant, 
most experimenters finding goal-setting to be 
more highly correlated than the performances 
on different tasks. A second question has been 
whether or not goal-setting behavior as shown 
in the laboratory is related to the typical set- 
ting of long-time goals outside the laboratory. 
Results have for the most part been disappoint- 
ing, low relationships being the rule. Such low 
relationships may have been in part a fune- 
tion of the failure to secure ego-involvement 
in the laboratory corresponding to ego-involve- 
ment outside the laboratory. A person does not 
necessarily attack a parlor game with the same 
vehemence that he shows while becoming expert 
in his life’s work. Social factors may also dis- 
tort the correlations found in the laboratory, 
for other experiments have shown that the 
group of which one is a part, the prestige of 
others whose seores are known, all may influ- 
ence levels of aspiration as individually stated. 

One of the experiments, in which eare was 
taken to have ego-involvement in the laboratory 
similar to that outside the laboratory, yielded 
results highly significant for educational prae- 
tices.§ 

Dr. Sears’s procedure was to select from the 
publie schools of New Haven three groups of 


6 Pauline Snedden Sears, J. Abnorm. Soc. Psy 
chol., 1940, 35, 498-536. 
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The 
groups differed in their histories with respect to 
The first group, called 


children from the 4th, 5th and 6th grades. 


arithmetic and reading. 
the “success” group, had a history of satisfae- 
tory results in school in both reading and arith- 
metic. The with the 


first in respect to age, intelligence, socio-eco- 


second group, matched 
nomic status, had a history of unsuccessful 
both This 


designated the group. 


work in arithmetic and reading. 


group was “failure” 
The third group, also matched with the others 
on background items, had a history of success 
This 
group was known as the “differential” group. 
Dr. Sears argued that this known history of 


in reading, but of failure in arithmetic. 


suecess and failure in arithmetie and reading 
should reflect itself in the laboratory if the lab- 
oratory tasks chosen clearly involved either sub 
ject matter. Hence she chose arithmetie and 
reading tasks, and the children were brought 
one at a time into the laboratory for testing 
after the manner of the usual level-of-aspira 
tion experiment. 

The most striking finding was that children 
with a past history of success (whether in both 
subjects, or in the one being tested at the time) 
were quite similar in their goal-setting behavior. 
All tended to “try for” seores close to but 
slightly better than those which had just been 
achieved. From the point of view of the teacher 
this result is potentially of great significance, 
for it means that childrem with a history of sue 
cessful performance behave in a manner which 
is predictable, and to that extent the learning 
situation is under control. 

By contrast, the goal-setting behavior of those 
with a history of failure is quite unpredictable. 
Only a very few set their goals, like the suecess 
ful children, close to present achievement. They 
tended to deviate in one or the other direction. 
Some, as a consequence of experienced failure, 
appeared to be so afraid of further failure that 
they set their goals below present achievement. 
They appeared to expect to do less well than 
they had just done. The reaction is something 
like this: “I’m no good in reading; if it took 
me only 25 seconds this time, | was just lucky; 
next time it will probably take me 30 seconds to 
read something similar.” By setting the goal 
well within reach, the child is protected from 
failure. 


the chagrin of further experienced 
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Others of the failure group (and these were the 
more common) set very high aspiration levels, 
expecting to improve over present attainment 
far more than would be predicted on a realistie 
basis Their reaction might be described some- 


what as follows: “I always seem to have bad 


luck in my arithmetic, but I’m as good as the 
next fellow. If anybody can make it in 30 see 


onds, | can.” Or perhaps: “I want to do well 


in reading. I'll try very hard and see if I can’t 
do much better.” One ean recognize the social 
approval that this last statement would win in 
many We like the child 


tries. Actually, of course, this sort of trying 


schools to day. who 
is bad from a mental-hygiene point of view, 
because it is a trying which is uncorrected by 
We should not 


to secure their successes in the 


the realities of the situation. 
train children 
realm of phantasy. The results for the children 
who had a history of repeated failure showed 
throughout a departure from realistic goal set- 
ting, in the two directions of which neither is 
wholesome. It is not wholesome for the child to 
be so beaten down by failure as to cease expect- 
ing anything of himself, or to be so inured to 
failure that what he expects of himself no longer 
corresponds to reality. 

The high specificity of the relationship be- 
tween the experimental results and the academic 
by the 


was engendered in 


the laboratory 


achievement part 
experimenter’s insistence that 
task was continuous with school work in arith- 
metie and reading. An interesting problem, on 
which information is incomplete in this study, 
is the degree to which the consequences of sue- 
cess and failure apply to new situations. This 
involves some sort of summation of the effects 
of particular suceesses and failures, the details 
of which must prove to be very complicated. 
Consider, for example, the difficulty in finding 
the answer to the question, How many good 
drives does a beginning golfer have to make in 
order to remain interested in the game in spite 
of many balls lost in the rough? Or, How many 
school failures ean the child tolerate if he has 
a margin of successes? Such answers ean not 
be obtained by simple counting, but must be 
based on an appropriate psychological analysis. 
So long as the school child has few enough fail- 
ures and enough successes that he thinks of him- 
self as potentially successful in activities which 





are to him important, then we may suppose that 
If, on the 
other hand, there has been so much failure that 


the failures have not done harm.’ 


the child is afraid to try, or he is so unaccus- 
tomed to success that he sets goals which he does 
not expect to reach, then we may say that he 
has not succeeded enough. 

It was in relation to the problem of the psy 
chological basis of success that the concept ot 
level of aspiration arose, and out of the experi 
ments on level of aspiration have come several] 
suggestions with respect to the meaning of sue 
cess to the individual. There are at least fom 
ways in which success is related to the goals 
which the individual sets himself. 

"1. In the first place, the most obvious basis 
for success is to reach the goal which one has 
set. “I made it!” “Eureka!” 
clamations of genuine private suecess experi 


These are ex 


ences. 

2. To miss the goal is not to fail completely, 
for to get within the psychological region of the 
goal is also satisfying. To be nominated to an 
office is itself a mark of the esteem of one’s 
fellows, even though one may lose the election. 
There is a tendeney in India, when signing a 
letter, to write the academic degrees earned 
behind the signature. 
include the designation, “B.A., failed,’ as a 
mark of prestige. This means that the person 
concerned has got as far as being admitted to 
the examination, which is passed by only a 
small fraction of those admitted. To have ar- 
rived so close to the goal is to have had a partial 


A eurious custom is to 


success experience. The psychological analysis 
of nearness to a goal is a difficult one, for some 
goals have very precise boundaries. To get 
within a few miles of the North Pole, when the 
North Pole is the objective, is not to get there 
at all. It is probably a desirable thing educa- 
tionally to have goals with somewhat fluid boun- 
daries, so that suecess and failure are not black 
and white, but to approach a goal is itself to 
enter the goal and to have success 
thereby. Many marking systems have handi- 
sapped education through setting too rigid 
boundaries to the experience of success, and 
differentiating thereby too sharply between suc- 
cess and failure. 


region 


7 For an interesting approach to the tolerance of 
failure, see M. E. Keister, Ia. Stud. Child Welf., 
1938, 14, 27-82. 
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3. A third source of success in goal-seeking 
behavior is the partial success which comes 
through improvement. Even though the goal is 
still far distant, if we have approached closer 
that serves psychologically as a successful step. 
| may not be able to pole vault 12 feet, but I 
The 


more forward-looking schools have played up 


may do better than I have done before. 


this feature of success, with their emphasis upon 
what is now loosely called “pupil growth.” 
Change in desirable directions is enc#uraged 
as the source of personal satisfaction, somewhat 
independent of the actual level of performance 
which has been reached. 

4. Finally, as the fourth source of success, 
may be mentioned the satisfaction which comes 
from the setting of desirable goals. It does 
something for the person's self-esteem to think 
of himself as the kind of person who is trying 
to do the right thing. 
have at one time or another permitted a sales- 


I suppose most of us 


man to sell us an eneyclopedia which we did not 
use. To have purchased books which remain 
unread ought, perhaps, to give us a feeling of 
failure. On the contrary, we gain some satis- 
faction from our good judgment in selecting 
books for our library, even though their pages 
remain uneut. 

A similar, perhaps more familiar example, 1s 
that of the student in college who carries books 
home over the Christmas holidays. Does he 
really intend to study? If a wager were made, 
the odds would be against it, even before the 
But he takes the books 
anyhow, even at some inconvenience, for he 
likes to think of himself as the kind of person 
who intends to put his vacation to profitable use. 


books were packed. 


These considerations with respect to the na- 
ture of success in relation to aspiration suggest 
certain responsibilities upon those who have a 
share in helping children and youth to set their 
goals. 

As a first suggestion, every effort should be 
made to keep goals realistic and attainable. As 
goals are permitted to become too remote and 
unreal, reactions tend to take the form of phan- 
tasy, or effort seems futile and discouragement 
results. It is desirable to have a backlog of 
success experiences in order to keep the learning 
The consequence of an un- 
Con- 


situation realistie. 
realistic goal is eventual disillusionment. 
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sider the plight of the pre-medical student hav- 
ing trouble with his chemistry or physies. He 
may insist on fighting a losing battle because he 
is attracted by the prestige of the medical pro- 
because he 
How 


much better it would be if our guidance proce- 


fession, or his work may suffer 


begins to see that his goal is unattainable. 


dures were more nearly adequate, so that the 
student would direct his energies along lines in 
which he would have a high probability of sue- 
cess. The social waste involved in the number 
of pre medical students never adimitted to medi- 
eal schools is enormous. 

The second suggestion, something of a eorol- 
lary of the first, is that social pressure toward 
roals are 


that all 


prestige 1s showered upon the high-school stu 


unattainable goals must be reduced if 
to be kept realistic. To the extent 
dent who wishes to go to college, an unrealistie 
pressure for a collegiate goal is placed upon 
those unlikely to go to college. Either this 
likelihood should be increased through changing 
the nature of the college and eliminating the 
economie handicaps that prevent many able 
students from attending, or the pressure should 
be changed. Even if we managed to send every- 
one to college, we should still be up against the 
stubborn facts of the census; namely, the dis 
tribution of available jobs for the products of 
our schools. So long as a large proportion of 


workers engage in unskilled labor and in per- 


sonal services, We must see a corresponding 


proportion of our youth entering such jobs, 
unless some unforeseen upheaval greatly changes 
the complexion of our productive processes. To 
be realistic is to prepare those who must enter 
such tasks for finding dignity and self-respect 
them. 
from our high schools will become waitresses, 


within Many of the girls graduating 


domestie servants, beauty-parlor attendants. 
And the boys they marry will include chauffeurs, 
No decent and 
useful work must be despised or looked down 


On the contrary, one of the problems 


gardeners and window-washers. 


upon. 
we face is to make every meaningful task one 
in which an honest and upright citizen may 
The unskilled workers must learn 
find 
recreation that is inexpensive but satisfying, 
how to take their share of responsibility as 
This sets a diffieult 


take pride. 
how to live on meager salaries, hu. to 


homemakers and citizens. 
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fulfil 


their obligations realistically, they must have to 


problem for the school, and if schools 
change even more in the future than they have 
in the past. 

Such impheations seem rather remote from 
the limited experimental data now available on 
level of aspiration. However, educational psy- 
chology must not be permitted to develop as a 
petty little science if it is to be worth its salt. 
Only by seeing the potential significance of the 
things done in the experimental laboratory can 
we direct the more patient collection of data 
into ehannels which will ultimately support gen- 


eralizations of significance for our day and age. 


ERNEST R. HILGArRD 
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